THE CONTROL  OF ADMINISTRATION

of intervention was provided by Mr Lloyd George in 1921. He sent for
the Officer Commanding the Home District in order to obtain some
information. He came to the conclusion that the officer was 'no use*
and asked the Secretary of State to remove him. The Secretary of State
objected, on the advice of Sir Henry Wilson, and ultimately a compro-
mise was reached.1

In order to exercise this authority, the Prime Minister must be able
to obtain adequate information. He can, of course, ask for papers.
Lord Palmerston indicated to Lord Panmure, during the Crimean War,
the kind of despatches to the army that he wished to see.2 There are
cases, too, in which the Prime Minister has not hesitated to communi-
cate will* subordinates of the ministers. Peel was in constant com-
munication with Gladstone when the latter was Vice-President of the
Board of Trade.3 Lord Granville said in 1870: 'I imagine that the
Prime Minister has an undoubted right to communicate directly either
with our representatives abroad or with Foreign Ministers in London.
But I think it is in his interest as much as in that of the Foreign Secretary
that he should only appear as the dens ex machinal Mr Lloyd George
imposed no such self-limitation during the war and afterwards.5 Lord
Randolph Churchill, however, objected to the intervention of the
Prime Minister in 1885. Queen Victoria was extremely anxious that the
Duke of Connaught should be appointed to the command at Bombay.
Churchill, as Secretary of State for India, did not desire to appoint him.
The Queen asked Lord Salisbury to ask the opinion of the Viceroy.
The reply was communicated by Salisbury to Churchill, who at once
tendered his resignation. Salisbury did not claim any right to intervene,
but merely said that he telegraphed on behalf of the Queen because
the Viceroy did not possess the Queen's cipher. The dispute was
settled by Salisbury's informing the Vicerox that his message had
been from the Queen, that the Cabinet had not yet considered the
question, and that the matter was still open.6 The conclusion seems
to be that it is wise for the Prime Minister not to intervene except in
extreme cases.

1 Diaries of Sir Henry Wilson, il, p. 285.         3 Panmure Papers, I, p. 150.

3  Hyde, Mr Gladstone at the Board of Trade, p. 34.

4  Life of Lord Granville, 11, p. 64.                   5 See above, pp. 219-21.
6 Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, I, pp. 504-16.
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